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so GRAY GRANITE is quarried, cut, and shipped under one 


contract, for which we assume sole responsibility. 


The Architect, when considering granite for an important project, wants definite 
assurance, not only that the color and texture will be satisfactory, but that he 
may depend upon prompt deliveries, good workmanship, and a reasonable price. 


The quality and character of our granite, our long experience, and the many 
fine examples of work executed, are back of every estimate we submit. The 
economies of direct supervision and single responsibility from quarry to job, 
plus the natural advantages of our quarry formation and the clean, fast-cutting 
properties of our granite, enable us to quote prices which the client will be glad 
to consider. 
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You will find it worth while to become better acquainted with Chelmsford Gray Granite. 


Sample of Chelmsford Gray Granite will be 
sent to any practicing architect upon request. 


J. B. REINHALTER, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 456 MONADNOCK BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
JOHN LESLIE, NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE, 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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de CAPITOL PARK 
( HARRISBURG, PA 
1 ARNOLD W BRUNNER. ARCHITECT 
By Matlack Price 
ONE OF THE weakest points in the at- our architects. If it were true that classic 


tacks of the opponents of the Beaux 
Arts, architecturally, is their failure to 
suggest any architectural system to take 
the place of axial planning. This thought 
comes to mind most naturally in study 
ing any project such as a State Capitol 


or a civic group, and also the feeling 


that formal and conventional —build- 
ings, arranged by a formal and conven- 
tional method, are especially infuriating 
to the expressionists who, not content 
with demoralizing painting and sculpture, 
often make gratuitous observations about 
architecture. 

These exponents of esthetic enlighten- 
ment are particularly violent on the sub- 


ject of classic architecture, which they 


affirm holds no meaning for the present 
age, and which fails to “express” any- 
thing but the reactionary tendencies of 


architecture holds no meaning for the 
present age, the present age might well 
be despaired of, and if it expresses noth- 
ing, by what other means are we to ex- 
press dignity and order? I suspect, how- 
ever, that dignity and order are two ideals 
which the expressionists feel are especial- 
ly unimportant in the emancipated age in 
which they imagine themselves as living. 

All of which is not entirely beside the 
point, for it is our distant view of the 
State Capitol which is at present in the 
making at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania— 
and as we draw nearer, unusually inter- 
esting things in its plan become apparent. 

Of all large architectural projects, State 
Capitols, perhaps, have always seemed to 
the layman to hold the least personal in- 
terest for him. Their very purpose has 
too often seemed quite unrelated to the 
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lives of most of the State’s inhabitants. 
A dignified and impressive architectural 
figurehead, yes—‘‘a credit to the com- 
monwealth’”—but what else? 

Is the remoteness of architecture from 
everyday life the fault of architecture, or 
of the people? Or is it the fault of the 
architect, whose function is to interpret 
architecture to the people, and make it a 
part of their lives? The Bolsheviki of 
the Fine Arts hasten to assure us that it 
is partly the fault of architecture and 
mostly the fault of the architect. He 
is, of course, a reactionary, and most 


good architecture is bourgeois. What, 
then, of the Greeks and Romans? Their 
architecture was a part of their lives. 


They thronged the steps to the Acropolis, 
and congregated in the Forum. The 
Romans built great bridges and monu- 
mental arches which were expressive of 
their tastes and aspirations, and closely 
related to their lives. Have we no tastes 
or aspirations? It seems as though there 


Brunner, 


iwing 


HARRISBURG, PA 


Architect 


is something the matter with present-day 
people rather than with architecture, and 
that the architect is a voice in the wilder- 
ness and striving to give back to the peo- 
ple something very fine and beautiful that 
they have somehow grown away from. 

I have always maintained that any 
person entering New York City through 
the Pennsylvania Station, and walking 
through its great concourse, must go on 
about his affairs with a_ psychologically 
uplifted mind, whether or not he con- 
sciously attributes it to the inspiration he 
derives from the pure architecture of the 
place. The pedestrian, walking up Fifth 
Avenue, with the store fronts crowding 
toward him on the sidewalk, feels a real 
sense of emancipation as he walks for 
two blocks before the Library, where 
broad steps, an architectural terrace, and 
the dignified background of the building 
seem to suggest a sense of spaciousness 
which registers itself in mental reaction. 

Architecture, if it is to mean anything, 
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if it is to give people any such spiritual 
stimulus, must be something more than 
merely columns and arches. The use to 
which these are put, be they Greek, 
Roman, Renaissance, Byzantine or what 
not, is the true measure of architecture. 
Architecture must provide arcades, ter- 
court-yards, concourses — places 
where people can walk and meet. Peo 
ple cannot participate in a facade: they 
can only look at it as they walk past, if 
they are not too engrossed in other mat 
ters. But they cannot walk through the 
Pennsylvania Station without feeling its 
mighty architectural influence, no matter 
how preoccupied they may be. 

\ speculative inquiry was made as to 
who or what may be to blame for the 
prevailing indifference to architecture, and 
the foregoing paragraphs may _ perhaps 
have contained a part of the answer. The 
architect, certainly, has not always made 
the most of opportunities to invite public 
participation, even in public buildings. He 
has kept architecture rather aloof, and 
natural public indifference has done the 
rest. I once introduced a man to a new 
world by calling his attention to the tops 


races, 


HARRISBURG, PA 
inner, Archite 


of some of the new buildings in the vicin- 
ity of 42d street in New York. He had 
been hurrying hither and yon in this 
neighborhood for years, but had never 
looked above the level of the store win- 
dows. There are many of him, and yet 
the architects, for the most part, gave 
no small amount of studious thought to 
the tops of their buildings in a sincere 
endeavor to so design them as to add 
something to the sum total of the world’s 
beauty—if anyone cared enough to look 
up at them 

The point of this article is to bring out 
the extent to which a State Capitol may 
be made personal, and related to the peo- 
ple of the State. There is a distinct ele- 
ment of popular appeal, certainly, in the 
project for the Pennsylvania State Capi- 
tol, which is being carried on by Arnold 
W. Brunner, whose broad visions of city 
planning have contributed much to the 
enlargement of architectural thought in 
this country. 

The original State House, no longer 
new, had long been outgrown by the 
official business of the State, and an en- 
largement of its accommodations became 
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increasingly more urgent. Called in at 
this juncture, Mr. Brunner had not the 
advantage of planning an entire new Capi- 
tol group, but was confronted with the 
problem of carrying on with the present 
building as a point of departure, and 
adding to it such extensions or related 
buildings as would meet the needs of the 
State’s growing business. 

The existing building, certainly, afford 
ed no stimulating inspiration. To de 
sign further in the same manner would 
be unintelligent and unproductive ; to de 
sign further in a manner to eclipse the 


ith 
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Pe ple’s Court 


Vista into the 


HARRISBURG, PA 


Brunner, 


Architect 


present structure (not a difficult feat) 
would be to do the State no architectural 
good service, and, according to the archi- 
tect’s honest convictions, would show 
him to be more an egotist than an archi- 
tect. The new plan, as Mr. Brunner vis- 
ualized it, must be at all events courteous 
to the old building, and, if possible, tend 
even to glorify it and make it, by ap- 
proach and setting, look better than it 
actually is. 

The main portion of the new develop 
ment, which will be known as Capitol 
Park, is planned at the rear of the pres- 
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Rear Approa to Existing State H | i 
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ent State House, and provides an ap-_ plishes the ge for the old building 
proach from this direction which com- Toward the bettering of 
bines a high degree of architectural dig- vation little would be done 
nity with the utmost simplicity. It is tion of one 
this studied simplicity that accom- made. 


its front ele- 
, but a correc 
great fundamental error was 
Two illustrations show the error 





Rear of Existing State House: Undeveloped Condition. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CAPITOL, HARRISBURG, PA 
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and the correction. As it stood, the ap- ral expression was far more important 


pearance of the front was unstudied and than all else—yet a remarkable trans- 
unarchitectural—a building of obviously formation was effected by the addition 
horizontal intention presenting a distinct of an architectural terrace and the widen- 


feeling of verticality. Certain traits of ing of the stairway. It is extraordinary 
the detail might well be wished otherwise, the degree to which the over-emphasized 
but this basic contradiction in architectu verticalitvy of the walls flanking the old 
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Front of Existing State 


PENNSYLVANIA 


stairway added a distinct verticality to the 
facade of the building beyond. 

It is at the rear of the State House 
building, however, that the effectiveness 
of simple axial planning and the scope 
of the architect’s vision are conspicuously 
apparent. <A short study of the general 
view of the scale model, or one of the 
bird’s-eye perspectives, will give a com- 
plete idea of the present building in its 
relation to the proposed development. 

On axis with the dome and central 
feature of the present State House is a 
broad court-yard, and, approaching this, 
a great parked space, flanked by two tree- 
shaded malls. The portal to this is 
formed by the two pylons of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge, which will 
span the railroad tracks, connecting the 
Capitol grounds with the high point of 
the city at 13th street, half a mile away. 
Ultimately, it is planned to span the Sus- 
quehanna River with a monumental 
bridge on axis with this and the State 


STATE CAPITOL, 


House Undeveloped Condition 


HARRISBURG, PA 


House dome, thus relating the Capitol 
group with the whole city plan. 

Right and left of the court, and near 
the State House, are two office buildings, 
uniform in design, and of these one is 
now nearing completion. Right and left 
of the park space are shown two future 
buildings, the first to house the State 
printing plant, and other State activities 
and departments, the second to be called 
the Educational Building, to provide a 
large public auditorium, with a public en- 
trance to the avenue which flanks the 
group on the left. 

So much for the mere designation of 
the several buildings and parts of the 
plan—a guide-book duty, but no more 
than that. What of the governing vision, 
and the great human intention which is 
expressed here, and expressed, from the 
nature of the project, in architectural 
terms ? 

The intention, in brief, was to create a 
group of public buildings in which the 
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public could really take a part; to create 
a State Capitol which could mean some 
thing to all the people in the State, and 
to provide, at the same time, a practical 
solution for the growing needs of the 
State’s legislative and executive functions. 
for gradual growth a unit system in plan 
is the most logical, because it is the most 
economical, and may proceed in pace with 
actual needs. 

The architectural means by which the 
public is to find physical participation 
in the new Capitol Park is accomplished 
by the great court, five hundred feet in 
width, enclosed by the walls of the State 
House terrace and the terraces of the two 
office buildings. Two monumental foun- 
tains break the expanse of the court, and 
in the center of the broad stairway to 
the State House is planned a semi-circu- 
lar rostrum from which public gather- 
ings can be addressed, and inauguration 
ceremonies can be effectively staged. 
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Architect 


In the architectural manner of the court 
there will be nothing austere or forbid- 
ding, although a fine dignity is the pre- 
vailing note. The terraces and the 
fountains will express something of the 
spirit of Versailles, in a way calculated 
to relate the tall Renaissance facades of 
the office buildings to the desired inti- 
macy of the court, which it is proposed 
to call the People’s Court. This name 
broadly designates its intention: the peo- 
ple of the State of Pennsylvania are in- 
vited to use the entire great enclosure 
which is bounded on three sides by the 
buildings of the Capitol group. There 
may be band concerts here, and all man- 
ner of gatherings which will bring the 
people into the heart of the group. 

This is, in fact, one of the most sig- 
nificant and unusual of the elements of 
the Harrisburg plan. The grounds of 
the Capitol are to be used and enjoyed, 
with the architecture, as represented by 
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the surrounding buildings, acting as a 
background for human life. If people 
more definitely lived with architecture, no 


doubt more architecture would be cre 
ated with which they could live—and 
vice versa. Certainly the People’s Court 


is a definite step in the direction of break 
ing down the artificial barrier of formal 
and impersonality which has so long 
made architecture one of the least known 
and least enjoyed of all the arts 

Architecture, in the hands of 


It\ 


a sympa 


l 


URAL RECORD 

than an expression of formal architectural 
grandeur, the architect substituted a grass 
plot, with walks. Benches beneath the 
trees along the two malls will offer pleas- 
ant invitation, and the spirit of the entire 
treatment will be that of a gracious park 
rather than of a forbidding group of con- 
ventional buildings. 

\s a culminating feature to be added 
to the People’s Court at some future date, 
the architect envisions a great allegorical 
figure on the terrace above the rostrum, 





PARK, 


CAPITOL 
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thetic architect, can forsake its pedestal, 
come forward to meet people and give 
them something The enjoyment of 
architecture is a part of the birthright of 
any civilized people, and architecture is a 
stranger in popular life because it has too 
often come before us in impersonal and 
austere guise. If it would have its 
beauty acclaimed by the multitude it must 
first take the multitude into its confidence 
and show them that it holds a real mean- 
ing and a real use in everyday life. 

It was originally planned to occupy the 
space on the main axis, approaching the 
court, by a pool, but with the second 
thought that for several months of the 
year the pool would be a negligible factor, 
and that at best it would be little more 


H 


it 


Pe es % 

ARRISBURG, PA 

ner, Ar tect 

powerfully and benignly brooding over 


the destinies of the State. The fountains 
in the court are of peculiarly happy de- 
sign, and in the same spirit of rather in- 
timate monumental architecture that 
apparent, too, in the design of the stair- 
ways to the terrace. 

The illustrations, made from photo- 
graphs of the scale model, give an exact 
idea of the relationship of the court to 
the group as a whole, and of these photo- 
graphs one of the most interesting 1s that 
showing an oblique glimpse of the court, 
seen between the left office building and 
the Educational Building. The central 
stairway with the rostrum can be seen, 
and also one of the fountains. The ave- 
nue which cuts through Capitol Park at 


1s 
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Portior f the Scale M é Showing the People’s ( .. ‘ Rost m, ar One of the Fountains. 


CAPITOL PARK, HARRISBURG, PA 
Arnold W. Brunner, Ar tect 
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Projet Drawing of One of the Fountains in the People’s Court. 


CAPITOL PARK, HARRISBURG, PA 
Arnold W. Brunner, Architect 
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this point (Commonwealth Avenue) does 
not at all destroy the unity of the group, 
nor does the Bridge Plaza, crossing be- 
tween the whole group and the Memorial 
Pylons of the bridge. 

A study of this photograph, as well as 
the others which show the model from 
outside, reveal the interesting fact that 
the group was by no means designed with 
thought only of its appearance from with- 
in. No one of the buildings has an un- 
sightly “back yard,” and each is uniform 
in its treatment on all four sides. The 
roofs, moreover, have been kept free of 
tanks, elevator towers and deck-houses, 
so that nothing in the distant general view 
of the whole group will interfere with 
the convergence of vision on the State 
House dome. 

The street elevation of the Educational 
Building with its pediment and colonnade 
affords an interesting variation in the 
treatment, and designates the function of 
this portion of the building as being a 
part of the city as well as of the State 
group. . 

In the planning of this immediate and 
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future development for Harrisburg and 
the State of Pennsylvania, Mr. Brunner 
has provided no inconsequential argument 
for the permanent worth of ordered, 
Classic architecture as a means of ex- 
pression. The plan as a whole is ex- 
cellently expressive of the growth of the 
State’s requirements as well as of the 
architect’s intention of providing a park 
for the people and a rallying point for 
the whole State. It is a plan of the ut- 
most logic from a practical point of view, 
and a plan of fundamentally large vision 
from the abstract architectural point of 
view. 
Years 


Daniel H. Burnham, 


ago an- 
other city-planning architect endowed 
with broad vision, said: “Make large 
plans. ” T have not access to the 


rest of the quotation, but it went on to 
point out that “small plans,” plans meagre 
in vision, never grow larger in execution, 
and that one of the inherent peculiarities 
of a truly large plan is that any part of it 
is large, is imbued, that is, with a “large 
effect.” The Harrisburg plan is inher- 
ently large. It is not a compromise, al- 
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though its point ot departure had neces- 
sarily to be the existing State House. To 
base a noble scheme upon this, and to so 
plan the new buildings that the old would 
be enhanced, not eclipsed, was no mean 
architectural feat. There were, too, the 
natural restrictions of the available site, 
and the problem of the approach, but all 
these elements are reconciled in the plan, 
and made to seem an integral part of it. 
The individual buildings do not contra- 
dict the existing building on the score of 
style, though they are designed in a far 
more scholarly manner, and express in 
dignified terms their purpose as important 
buildings in a Capitol group. There is in 
the adaptation of Italian Renaissance 
architecture a far greater range for hu- 
manistic qualities than exists in strictly 
classical adaptations, and its choice in 
this group was a fortunate one. Renais- 
sance architecture, being a highly devel- 
oped and almost modernly articulated 
style, affords a far wider opportunity than 
Classic architecture for the treatment of 
interiors, and of such details as elevator 
fronts and formal halls and lobbies. 
Such a plan for ‘“‘a noble official forum” 
presents an opportunity to the State of 
Pennsylvania, and one which should re- 
flect a due measure of credit upon all 
who are identified with its execution. 
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The plan of the office building which 
is now under construction discloses a di- 
rect and simple plan which is expressive 
of the building’s purpose. An entrance 
lobby is provided which is susceptible to 
more or less architectural embellishment 
in the way of mural decoration or other 
elaboration, and this leads to a marble 
lined longitudinal corridor which gives 
access to the offices and leads to the two 
elevator lobbies, which, again, may re- 
ceive a certain amount of architectural 
elaboration. 

The most unusual feature is the small 
auditorium, designed for committee meet- 
ings and delegations to the Capitol, for 
matters which call -for special discussion 
or instruction. No provision for such a 
convenience exists in the present State 
House, and the auditorium idea repre- 
sents one of the more recent developments 
of modern efficiency. Industrial groups 
now plan for an auditorium in the execu- 
tive building, or in some other part of the 
plan, in order that talks may be given to 
salesmen or department heads on matters 
of policy or procedure. This method has 
the advantage of giving the same in- 
formation or instruction to a number of 
people at the same time and in the same 
language. 

The auditorium in the Harrisburg Cap- 
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Elevation of Office Building. 5 
CAPITOL PARK, HARRISBURG, PA 4 
Arnold W. Brunner, Architect 


itol office building is also equipped with a The entire treatment of the individual 
concealed projecting room, so that talks offices is one of the utmost simplicity and 
can be supplemented when necessary by _ efficiency, as befits the working environ- 
lantern slides or motion pictures. ment of today. 
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Detail Drawing of Office Building. 
CAPITOL PARK, HARRISBURG, PA 
Arnold W. Brunner, Architect. 
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There cannot but be a feeling of prog- 
ress and accomplishment in seeing this 
first building of the new Capitol Park 
group rising in solid stone to proclaim 
the emergence of a great architectural 
vision into a tangible fact, a thing of sub- 
stance. Vision is intangible, and no mat- 
ter how clearly it is set forth there is ever 
an overwhelming majority that fails to 
see it, or, seeing it, to believe in it. 

Without vision, certainly, and faith, it 
is not possible to carry out large archi- 
tectural projects, and true architecture is 
an art which does its thinking in large 
terms. It creates a great design, sweep- 
ing away unsightly city areas, clearing a 
space in a wilderness of unbeautiful chaos 
to make a place on which the design may 
become an accomplished fact. And 
coupled with the vision, architecture fol- 
lows close upon it with the practical 
means of executing it, for architecture is 
an exact art as well as a creative art. 
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Many a fair architectural project has 
never reached its final realization because 
the initial vision was lost to sight as years 
of inaction obscured the vision with a 
cloud of indifference. To see great archi- 
tectural visions is the architect's gift. It 
is for this that he is an architect. If he 
can make his vision to be seen and shared 
by those who are the most intimately con- 
cerned in its realization, he does his com- 
munity, and even his whole age, no small 
service. In a larger sense, even, than its 
relation to the people of the State of 
Pennsylvania, the full completion of such 
a group as is planned for it can be seen 
as adding to the civilization of the pres- 
ent age an enduring monument to beauty 
and order. 

In the execution of an extensive proj- 
ect such as this, speedy completion is an 
obvious impossibility, and it is not so im- 
portant to move rapidly upon it as it is 
to keep moving steadily and continuously. 
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Pencil Study and Photograph 
CAPITOL PARK, HARRISBURG, 
Arnold W. Brunner, Architect. 
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Large architectural enterprises which, for 
one reason or another, have stopped for 
a year, are very likely to stop for ten 
years, and even to fail entirely of ultimate 
completion. 

In charge of the work of developing 
the Capitol Park is the Board of Public 
Grounds and Buildings of the State of 
Pennsylvania, consisting of Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, Auditor General Samuel 





Project Drawing of the 
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S. Lewis and Treasurer Charles Snyder. 

To further the realization of the vision 
of Capitol Park is Pennsylvania’s oppor- 
tunity, for here is an architectural solu 
tion of a problem both esthetic and prac- 
tical, and a solution which meets both 
phases and moulds them into a unit which 
is fundamentally sound in its planning, 
psychological in its appeal, and a thing 
of abiding beauty and dignity. 









and Sailors’ Memorial Bridge. 


CAPITOL PARK, HARRISBURG, PA 
Arnold W 
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La RANCHERE, near the little village of 
Saint Nom-la-Breteche, in the Depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise, is a house dating 
from the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XI11. Although a seigneurial mansion— 
it is said at one time to have belonged to 
a noble Postmaster General of France, 
under the ancien régime—the house is 
of modest size, as such houses went, its 
northern end lying along the highway 
that bounds the estate. 

The west front faces a small gravelled 
forecourt, surrounded by trees, whence a 
short road leads off westward to the great 
gate between the stables and barns. To 
the east is a park encircling a broad 
tapis vert, while to the east and south of 
the park are flower and vegetable gar- 
dens and the poultry yards and rabbitry. 

The house is of stone coated with brown- 
ish grey stucco, and both the west and 
east fronts are characterized by a broad, 
simple dignity, so simple that the aspect 


would be severe were it not for the 
thoroughly domestic atmosphere — sur- 
rounding the whole establishment. The 


conservatory at the south end is, of 
course, a modern addition. The treat- 
ment of the chimneys is singularly agree- 
able and contributes not a little to the 


poise of the composition. Inside, the 
arrangement of the house is direct and 
convenient and there is a very good early 
staircase of restrained design ascending 
all the way to the top floor. The panel- 
ling in the rooms is of excellent charac- 
ter but is of later date than the house 
and has evidently replaced the earlier 
woodwork at some period of renovation. 

To the southwest of the house, and 
sunk behind a low wall, is the old formal 
parterre with its borders of bright-hued 
flowers. Directly to the west of this are 
the old barns and the houses of the 
vardeners and laborers. These buildings 
are rich in an unpretentious picturesque 
quality and constitute a very considerable 
item in the total charm of the estate. 
The texture of the red tile roofs is espe- 
cially mellow and pleasing. These struc- 
tures exhibit no architectural pretense 
but without conscious effort their builders 
achieved a most gratifying bit of com- 
position. The walls, rough-plastered over 
rubble, are whitewashed. 

Ia Ranchére is comfortable and ade- 
quate rather than imposing, and its sug- 
gestive appeal for modern adaptation will 
be felt by not a few to whom domesticity 
is of paramount importance. 
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LA RANCHERE, SAINT NOM-LA-BRETECHE, 
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Garden Door. 


LA RANCHERE, SAINT NOM-LA-BRETECHE, SEINE-ET-OISE 
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Garden Front. 


LA RANCHERE, SAINT NOM-LA-BRETECHE, SEINE-ET-OISE 
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The Old Parterre 


LA RANCHERE, SAINT NOM-LA-BRETECHE, SEINE-ET-OISE 
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GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION mm ARCHITECTURE 
Allie 





ext and 


by Meade 


I H. H. Richardson 
at he day asked to state what 
he considered the most import. 
tes an architect should pos 


STORY IS » ol 


ro 
was one 
int requl- 


? 


sess tor the 


ttainment of success in his particular 
eld Le replied that the were but 
hree in number: first, to get the job; 
second, to get the job, and third, to get 
e job. Mr. Richardson was as _ suc- 
essful a business man a e was an 


chi and the truth of in 
undoubtedly borne out even 
than it was in his own time 


Ss statement 


tect, 


tO 


more 


\\ e Cal 


regret that he did not go furthe: 
explain just how he himself pro 
led to accomplish that all-important 
wever, regardless of the nature 
ob or how itt 1s obtained, the time 
nd to arrive when sketches, first prob 
of plans and then exteriors 1 
spective form, are absolutelv neces 
It may even be that the job is not 
nched, let us say, and that the chent 
es to see somethin vr ( w] { ey 
s to receive before he. signs. the 
essary and binding papers Phen the 
ime is at hand which most architects 
read, when it becomes imperative to 
lain by mechanical means the elusive 
lream which he fervently hopes will one 
become a tangible reality. It is the 
time when opportunities are made or un- 


ide. 

Now, right here a peculiar situation 
‘ises of which it may be well to speak. 
’svchologists tell us that by far the ma- 
rity of mankind are what termed 

isualists.” That is, they receive and 
‘etain their principal impressions of what 
es on around them through the medium 
| their vision, or to put it more clearly. 


are 


iS 


[: 


Dr awings 


A Spencer 


they grasp and remember easil 
those things which they see. archi 
tects, surprisingly indeed, are 
: down and rapidly plac- 
ing their ideas on paper in intelligible 
ketch form. In the majority of cases 
must do this through some inter- 


mediary who acts as a sort of. inter- 


most 

Few - 
lew 
( apable of sitting 


in 


preter. Either there is someone in their 
employ perhaps he does nothing else, 
it the ofhce is large enough—who is 
capable of acting in this capacity, or they 


must go outside to what is termed a pro- 
fessional renderer In either case the 
result is frequently unsatisfactory. Ih 
terpreters and go-betweens generally are, 
though the fault is not entirely theirs 
lhe architect is again, as with the client, 
igh admittedly to a lesser degree, faced 
vith the necessity of forming a word 
ture of that intangible dream which 
floats before | 1 | 


is mind’s eye, and 


rarely, 


le successful. 


1 
1 | 
Is | 


It requires 


vo men of super-qualifications, one wit! 
the art of handling words and the power 
to endow them with peculiar meaning and 


vitality, and the other possessing an un- 
usually sensitive and sympathetic under- 
standing to receive them, combined wit! 
a sure and ready hand to record the im- 
pressions thus formed in a manner whicl 
shall convey unmistakably to the client 
the architect's idea and no more. h 
combinations have been known to exist. 
but how infrequently is painfully evident 
from the number of architectural 

derings which fail to thrill. They repre- 
sent merely a mechanical layout of lights 
and shadows, combined with few 
many tricks of the trade, momentarily 
perhaps intriguing the eve but expressing 
nothing to the inner consciousness. 
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As individuals differ, so must ideas. 
llow much more satisfactory it would be 
architect express 
himself rapidly, clearly, and simply by a 
few well-directed lines trom the end ot 
his pencil! How much 
spontaneous beauty and real feeling there 
would then be in his designs, for they 


were every able to 


more charm, 


would come direct from the heart and 
clearly indicate what words can nevef 
express, and would not bear the often 
cold and mechanical aspect which they 


are frequently compelled to betray in 
taking visual form through the medium 
of someone who has neither the sympa- 
thy nor understanding of their creator. 
rhe proper character of a building or 
other structure, once caught in 
ginning, may frequently be carried sub- 
consciously through all the mechanical 
side of construction to the completed 
work. When this is so, it invariably 
strikes a responding chord deep down 
within the heart of beholder and 
hecomes a thing of beauty and a joy tor 


the be- 


every 


evVcrT. 

An architect need not be able to draw 
to become what Mr. Schwab would term 
that is, a financial 
But even in this country there are 
men to whom success does not mean only 
fortune \s an 
with the 
was an utte! 


success 


some 


ad SUCCESS 


the accumulation of a 
rtist, Rembrandt great 
est. Financially, he failure. 
lhe wheel of public appreciation revolves 
and brings its day of recognition and its 
ights of to other beings, but 
for Rembrandt noon 


ranks 


oblivion 


it seems to be high 


forever. Yet how many Kembrandts 
have there been in the = architectural 
world? True, we build, tear down, and 


build again. There are stvles in archi- 
tecture as there are in dress, but there 
are few buildings which survive, even in 
memory, after a brief period of vears. It 
is interesting to note that those architects 
who stand on the pinnacle of their pro- 
tession, whose works have widest repute. 
and whose buildings are prominent as 
landmarks in a flood of mediocrity, are 
artists in every sense of the word. They 
can all handle their pen, pencil, charcoal, 
or water-color with the same facility they 
employ in handling the materials with 


lo be able to render 
or sketch well is to be able to record 
one’s own ideas for the benefit of others, 
not as regards form and substance alone, 
but with that indefinable touch which 
them at once more pleasing and 
understandable. 

When an architect undertakes, then, to 
make a rendering and to record for a cli- 
ent those mental impressions to which 
he is striving to give at least conventional 
form, he is confronted, or should be, 
with the problem of deciding which of 
two courses he shall pursue. Shall he 
render the general impression of mass 
and form, subordinating and _ sacrificing 
detail, relying upon broad, simple quali- 
and especially attempting to create 
atmosphere, or shall he give an accurate, 
detailed, minute account of every 
minor form which goes to make up the 
body of the structure which he has in 
mind?’ ‘The one is the impressionist’s 
method, the other the detailist’s, and the 
latter is the more apt to be chosen in that 
it is the easier and more understandable 
to the architect. 

But one must not forget that it is the 
chent or the public for whom this pic- 
ture is intended. It is to provide anyone 
with an impression of what to expect in 
the completed structure. In that case is 
| delineate, every cornice 
bracket, every window frame, every deli- 
cate piece of ornament? The cry has 
been in the past that an architectural ren- 
dering may not be a work of art in it- 
self, that it may not aim at the creation 
of that which we term atmosphere, that 
it must remain like the scale drawings 
from which it was made, merely a means 
to an end, that should it go further it 
must at once give a false impression and, 
so to speak, trick client and public alike 
into expecting something which may 
never come into being. Happily that idea 
is fast disappearing. It is difficult, in 
making a rendering, to visualize, even 
with the actual surroundings before one, 
just what the final aspect of the com- 
pleted structure will be. Even inanimate 
things like buildings react strangely upon 
their surroundings, and the reverse con- 
dition is similarly true. It is obvious, 


which they build. 


Makes 


ties, 


even 


it necessary to 
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then, that the client will not receive the 
proper impression of a structure, 1f noth- 
ing but a cut and dried parcel of facts 1s 
placed before him. In nature, facts fre- 
quently become pleasantly blurred. Far 
down the side of a building in bright sun- 
light window jambs tade and merge into 
surrounding wall, a hard cornice line 





here and there vanishes in a pile of dis- 
tant clouds, and then reappears further 
down; a plume of steam from some 
neighboring building floats lazily across 
the picture and obscures for an instant 
some part of it, or, perhaps, a chance 
cloud casts a momentary shadow over 
one corner. ‘These and countless other 
seemingly small things modify to a tre- 
mendous extent the visual impressions 
which we gain of our surroundings. 
Architects are fast realizing this, and 
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architectural rendering and sketching 1s 
consequently taking a rapid turn for the 
better in that it is losing much of its 
stiff formality and lack of life and in- 
terest. It might even be a good thing if 
architects were to lean completely in 
their rendering toward the impression- 
ist’s attitude, for try though they may, 


ole 


they are never likely to err on the side ot 
omission and be too neglectful ot detail. 
Only too often do they lose themselves 
in its contemplation. 

Present day designs are not seldom 
the victims of over-zealousness in this re- 
spect, and a dry and academic formality 
the result. Lold, vigorous contours are 
the earmarks of the primitive, and today 
we pride ourselves on our refinement. 
Yet there do occur periods in every great 
art when the presence of superfluous and 
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redundant detail drives 
return to the primitive in order to ex- 
press the all-important truths ot 
life without that loss of power to which 
contusion of detail inevitably leads. 
But, aside from its practical advan 
ability to sketch quickly and 


Many artists to 


basic 


tage, the 


well, to be able to record those visual 1m 
pressions which one gains of the things 
about him, in a form which will make 


them equally clear and understandable to 
others, is a supreme. There is no 
for the artist comparable to an 
It is the rendet1 
and amusement. It is his 
self-betterment and 


JOY 
leasure 
mutdoor sketching trip 
ers relaxation 
surest step toward 


an inexhaustible source ot inspiration 
\Mlanyv tind great happiness in 


with a 


1 


travel, but 
is to travel 


sketch book 
with the gods You 


lown some rambling old street or byway, 


wander care-iree 


where the houses jostle and shouldet 
each other about in an effort to crowd 
hemselves as tar as possible out on to 
he sidewalk, or where aged and decrepit 
structures spread their hoary old timbers 
bove you and lean picturesquely toward 
each other Suddenly, coming upon a 
uster of such ancients where one mor 
btrusive than his neighbors has com 
letely shouldered them into the back 
round and taken his stand so that the 
treet perforce must bend around him, 


ou seat vourself, rest vour sketch book 


vour knees, sharpen your pencil, or, 
prepare your color box, if that be your 
medium—and the stage is set. 

or, perhaps, vou chance to find yout 


I 


elf amid the ruins of the temples and 


wellings of a once powerful people, 
heré that glory that was at the same 
me the pride and envy of the ancient 


‘Id still rears itself in broken but un 


passed fragments, a fit subject for the 
rld’s wonder and homage, and vou fol- 
v with reverent pencil the details of 
aft and capital and cornice. You set- 
vourself in the corner of a portico, 
back comfortably propped against 
slab of marble which may have similar- 
supported the back of some Ictinus or 
llicrates two thousand years and more 
_ while off in front of you the blazing 
makes alternate patches of glisten 
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ing hght and transparent shadow among 
decaying fragments, and the stumps of 
columns and tumble-down walls, beauti- 
tully touched with an age-old patina, drip 
pure gold. You examine it all with a 
critical eye, your pencil poised to strike 
when once you feel you have grasped the 
essentials and have selected your center 
of interest. Then, suddenly, you begin, 
cautiously and a bit timidly at first, then 
bold and rapid, an enthusi- 
asm taking possession of you, until you 


Increasingly 
cannot move your pencil fast enough. 
Soon it all begins to take shape, the vari- 
form and 
first seemed hopeless 
you 


ous tragments assume definite 
relation What at 
starts a tingling in your veins as } 
realize you have struck that note which, 
somehow or other, appealed to you as you 
You sketch 
seems an age, and when 


first selected your subject. 
for what 
have finished, you look at your watch and 
tind you have been working scarcely an 
hour. There is plenty of time vet for an- 
attempt. And so it Next 
day comes the reaction, when in the cold 
light of criticism, untouched by any at- 
tendant emotions, you realize how crude 
and mean your seribblings are and how 
you have interpreted that glori- 
ous architecture, the vision of which re- 
mains in your mind and heart. But the 
thrill it gave you, the things it taught you, 
as vou caressed with eager pencil every 
detail of its loveliness, will linger forever. 
Or let us roam the cathedral 
towns and their surrounding villages 
northern Europe and gaze upon those 
matchless towers and pinnacles of a by- 


you 


other 


ooe 
goes. 


DOOTIYN 


among 


gone age. The ordinary traveler wan- 
ders aimlessly about, seeing and hearing 
much, remembering this and forgetting 


that, viewing superficially somewhat of 
everything, or little of anything, but the 
sketcher makes all with which he comes 
into contact his very own. If he is an 
architect and couples with his active pen- 
cil a seeing eve and a retentive memory, 
he will find, upon returning home to 
practice, that he has acquired a source of 
inspiration that he could never attain by 
other means. 

Just as in office rendering, in pure 
sketching the architect is faced at the be- 
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Nl 


ginning with two points of view Ile 
may either labor caretully over his pu 
ture, making it as nearly photographic 
as 1s deemed advisable in the depiction of 
reflected lights and shadows, the bringing 
out of highlights, texture, detail, and so 
forth, or he may satisfy himself with 


mere outlines, shadows, and the barest 


necessities, rendering the general mass 


only and relying upon memory or an ac- 


companving photograph tor textures and 


f 
} 
p 
7 
| 
! 
: g by Me 
the like. Such decisions must rest upon 
individual preference or ability. The 


writer prefers the latter method as un- 
doubtedly the more rapid, and speed in 
the present day and age seems to be al- 
most a necessity. There is so much to 
see and record and so little time in which 
to do it. In office rendering, however, 
where time is not such an important fac- 
tor, when a rendering started one day 
may be finished the next, and where tex- 
tures and the like sometimes play an in- 
dispensable part, a different point of view 
must of necessity be assumed. It is well 
not to go too far into detail even here 
and kill that all-important general im- 
pression which one is striving to get, but 
in the construction of a building, mate- 


(33 


rials and their varied uses frequently give 
a distinct character and must, at least to 
a certain extent, be expressed. Propor- 
tions must be as nearly exact as possible 
and varying colors given their proper 
values. It will be seen, then, that the 


command of two, or even more, tech- 


niques, especially in handling pencil 


work, is of great advantage to one who 
plans to do both outdoor sketching and 


othce renderings, the one 


idapted for 





speed, the other tor more or less careful 
picturization, where the retention of cer- 
tain predominant characteristics is essen- 
tial 

Up to this point little has been said of 
mediums, little distinction has been made 
between them. It makes no difference. 
We have not been concerned here with 
ways and means, but rather with cause 
and effect. The sketches which accom- 
pany this article all happen to be in pen- 
cil, with a few touches of colored crayon, 
merely because it seems to be the medium 
best suited to an architect’s uses, and be- 
cause it is the first which he learns to 
handle, in addition to being the handiest 
and most rapid for sketch book use. Not 
so direct as the pen or etching needle, or 
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THE 


silver point, it is adaptable to work in 


volving board freedom or the most del 


ARCHIT Et 


cate restraint, yet is at the same time an 
excellent training for hand and eye in pre- 
cision of observation. In that wav it 
might well be used to a greater extent 
in present day architectural schools than 
it is, for as outline is the basis of all art, 
so should line drawing be thoroughly 
taught at the beginning. A study of the 
old masters in this respect is of invalu- 
able assistance and inspiration. The 
drawings made as preliminary studies 


to their paintings by men like leonard 
da Vinci, Botticelli, Michelangelo 
others Py 
and frequently hold not 
found in their completed works 
draughtsman, 


are masterpieces of line 


a charm to b 


always a great was par 


drawing, 


O 


and 


e 


Ingres, 


ticularly fond of the pencil, and the del- 
icacy and refinement of his line will repay 


| 
it 


many patient hours of study alsc 
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well to note here, an interesting fact, 
derived trom the contemplation of this 
artist's work in particular, that it is not 
necessary to go deeply into the rendition 
of textures to much. Brevity 
may be the soul of art as well as of wit 
\nd now, in conclusion, there is no 
more important thing to bear in mind in 
architectural rendering and_ sketching 
than the f restraint. Nothing 
seems more difficult to remember at the 
or so seemingly impossible 


as 


express 


value o 
l 
proper time 
to 
| 


eT 


put in n if we do remem- 
, than that. To be able to stop at the 
right time, or to know that the moment 
when one little dab here or 
the whole effect 
boundary line from perfection 
that vital 
characteristic which marks the difference 


to etfect, eve 


has arrived 
there 


a touch will carry 


across the 
to imperfection, is to betray 


between artist and ribblet 
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CONCERNING THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


By Louis Ft Sullivan 


world drama, 
immense in 


On 


rHE VAST stage ot the 
two both of them 
power, confront each other 1 


lar appeal to the fears and tl 


ideas, 
n spectacu- 
le courage 
tf mankind. 

And it is precisely this condition that 
gives animus and validity to what is to 
follow in contemplation of the Imperial 
Hotel, of Tokyo, Japan, as a high act 


of courage—an utterance of man’s free 
spirit, a personal message to every soul 
that falters, and to every heart that 
hopes 

lt is becoming clear that a new 


thought is arising in the world which is 
destined to displace the old thought. 


The new thought partakes of the 
nature of that freedom of which men 
ong have dreamed. It is now breaking 
through the crust of the old thought 


which thus far in history has dominated 
the world of men and which embodies 
the idea of dominion and of submissive 
acquit scence. 

The old idea, or fetish, is dying be- 
cause it no longer satisfies the expan- 
sion of thought and feeling of which the 
impressive revelations of modern science 
are a primary factor; and especially be- 
cause it is no longer at one with those 
instincts we call human; it not 
recognize the heart as a motive power. 

Yet is the old idea tenaciously fixed in 
minds of a majority of those en- 
gaged in commerce, the industries, the 
law, the courts of justice, and especially 
among parasites of all kinds and de- 
grees. 

The old idea reaches from top to bot- 
tom of the social strata, and also from 
hottom to top. It is an age-old fixed 
idea, based upon concept of self 
preservation, which once may have had 
an outward semblance of validity even 


[ 


does 


the 


a 


“ 
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though its) stability of superstructure 
rested upon a toundation of human 


slavery, ignorance and suppression. 
While in modern times bodily slavery 
h has done away with 
theory, the old idea has persisted, curi- 
ously transformed into a slavery of the 
mind, which also ranges through all the 
social strata, even as men appear to be 
bodily 
[his new slavery of mind is manifest 
in strange, ever-present disturbing 
fear, anxiety, and incertitude, which per- 
meates society and which leads the in- 
dividual to cling for to the old 
ideas, superstitions, and taboos, in order 
that he may conform and not appear too 
obvious as an individual, a target; that 
he may, al all, escape the fashion- 
epithets, “crank,” “visionary,” 
“dreamer,” “freak.” Hence comes about 
a new economic slavery causing the man, 
high or low, to fear for his job, and 
live in a nightmare so terrifying that he 
not say one word that might be 
construed as disturbing. Such minds in 
their nature are asleep to the significance 
of great world movements in thought. 
But the idea of freedom is also old: 
older indeed than the slave-idea. For 
it is of the nature of any organism that 
it wishes to to grow and ex- 
pand. This instinctive desire for free- 
dom has been held in check and domi- 
nated by the intellectual idea of fear, re- 
sultine in unnumbered inhibitions and 
suppressions, which have led to an ob- 
scuration in the minds of men of the two 
ideas of slavery and freedom. 
But the idea of freedom also be- 
ginning to permeate the thoughts of 
men, with a new urge, also through all 


been in 


as suc 


tree. 


a 


safety 


move 


able 


dare 


be free 


is 


the strata of society, and is massively 
defining, taking form, and becoming 








1, 


energized, through an ever-growmg 
knowledge and ever-increasing under 
standing of the true nature, the true 
status of man not as creature but cre 
ator: an enlarging view ot mans in 
herent powers and a growing conscious 
ness that his slavery has been selt-1m 
posed. 

It was in this sense that I have had 
occasion recently to comment upon the 
splendid interpretation of the spirit of 
the American people manifest in the de 
sign submitted in the competition tor 
the 7ribune Building in Chicago—by a 
Finlande Iehel Saarinen 

It is in this sense that we are now 
about to contémplate the new Imperial 


Hotel in Tokyo, 
his great work is tl 

Frank Llovd Wright, 
fame as a 


Japan. 


le Masterpiece 


great tree spirit, 


master ot ide: an 


iS 5 


Whose 
accomplished world-wide tact. 
hrough prior visits he had discerne 


and added to the wealth of his own ric! 


nature, the spirit, as evidenced forms. 
of the ideals of Old Japan, which still 
persist, in slumber, among its living 


people, needing but the awakening 


touch. 


It is a high faculty of what we call 
genius to penetrate and temporarily to 
reside within the genius of another 


people foreign to our own local ways. 
And it is this quality of vision, this re- 
ceptivity, this openness of mind, that 
especially signalizes the free spirit—the 
mind free from provincialism and the 


fear of life 
Next in order to the power of vision 
comes the power to interpret in 


thought; and 
express the thought, the state of feeling, 
in concrete terms. 

In this structure is not 
single form distinctly, 
that of any other country; yet in its own 
individual form, its mass, and_ subsi- 
diaries, its evolution of plan and de- 
velopment of thesis; in its sedulous care 
for niceties of administration, 


next to this, the power to 


to be found a 


Japanese; nor 


and for 
the human sense of joy, it has expressed, 
in inspiring form as an epic poem, ad- 
lressed to the Japanese people, their in- 
most thought. It is characterized by the 


l 


ww 


7) 


quality, S/iibui, a japanese word signi- 
tying the reward of earnest contempla- 
t10n., 


In studying the concrete expression, 
the embodiment of idea in solid form, 
the magnitude of this structure should 
always be borne in mind. It is 300 x 
S00 teet on the ground, the area thus 
equaling 150,000 square feet, or nearly 
two and one-half times the area covered 
by the great Auditorium Building in 
Chicago. The structure is three stories 
high in the main, with special masses 
equivalent in height to seven stories 

In a sense it is a huge association of 
structures, a gathering ot the clans, so 
to speak: it seeing aggregate ot 
buildings shielding beauteous ‘garden 
sequestered among them. Yet there 
hovers over all, and as an atmosphere 


everywhere, a sense of primal power in 


singleness Ol purpose ,; a COnVINCcINg 


quiet that bespeaks a master hand, guid- 
ng and governing. 


~ 

Upon further analysis, aided by refer 
ence to the floor plans, it is disclosed that 
the structure is not a group, but a single 
subdividing into 
subsidiary forms in groups or single, as 
the main function § itself flows into 
varied phases, each seeking expression in 
appropriate correlated forms, and 
all bearing evidence of one controlling 
mind, of one hand moulding materials 
like a master craftsman. 

It is this coming to grips with realities 
that infiltrates the mind of the observer, 
until he feels the reward of earnest con- 
templation in the sense that what at first 
he had regarded as a material structure 
is sending forth to him an emanation of 
beauty, tl of a living thing, a 
wondrous contribution to the architec 
ture of the world, an exposition of the 
virile thought modern man 
So much for the ever-growing fasci- 
nation of ‘rnal forms, which appear 
as eloquent expressions of a something 
that must reside within them and justify 
them, upon | 


mass; spontaneously 


each 


le presence 


of 


ext 


logical grounds, as forms de- 
veloped from functions of utility. 

In considerations both of analysis and 
synthesis, one must regard the plan as 


the mainspring of the works; and _ this 
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plan in turn as but the organization of 
the primal purposes of utility, manifold 
in their nature, of service to be rendered. 

Now, in examining the plans at the 
various floor levels, one discovers that 
the big idea of service divides into two 
specialized forms: the first constituting 
as a complex group a hotel complete in 
all details for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of the traveling public, or 
residentials; the second, more formal 
and sumptuous part, is discernible as a 
group embodiment of the necessity for 
a clearing-house not only for the social 
obligations incurred by Japanese official 
life in its contacts with representatives 
of other lands, but also for the great 
social functions now inevitable 1n_ the 
high life of the Capital. 

Consequent upon the relation of these 
two groups there exists a most felicitous 
system of interpenetrations, and com- 
munications, with a circulatory system, 
all worked out in a manner signifying 
not only mental grasp but creative imagi- 
nation, based on the human being as a 
unit and a motive. 

The dispositions throughout the en 
tire building are so dexterously inter- 
woven that the structure as a whole be- 
comes a humanized fabric, in any part of 
which one feels the all-pervading sense 
of continuity, and of intimate relation- 
ships near and far. In this especial 
sense the structure, carrying the 
thought, is unique among hotel build- 
ings throughout the world. Japan is to 
be felicitated that its superior judgment 
in the selection of an architect of mas- 
terly qualifications, of such nature as to 
welcome new problems of time and 
place, has been justified. The longer 
the contemplation of this work is con- 
tinued, the more intense becomes the 
conviction that this Master of Ideas has 
not only performed a service of dis- 
tinction, but, far and above this, has pre- 
sented to the people of Japan, as a free- 
will offering, a great gift which shall en- 
dure for all generations to come as a 
world exemplar, most beautiful and in- 
spiring, of which Japan may well be 
proud among the nations as treasuring 
it in sole possession. 


In turther study of the plans, in their 
aspect of economics, one should care- 
fully note the difterences of levels, 
shown thereon but more clearly — set 
forth in the longitudinal section. These 
differences ot level are, in one aspect, 
a part of the charm of the work con- 
sidered from the human point of view, 
and, technically, as a skillful method of 
deployment. Vhey favor also the in- 
terpenetrations and the easy accessi- 
bility of the larger units and, thus, the 
compactness of arrangement and econ- 
omy of space. A notable feature in this 
regard is the location of a single great 
kitchen, centrally placed in such wise as 
to serve the cabaret directly, the main 
restaurant directly, the private dining 
rooms by stairways and capacious elec- 
tric service elevators, and likewise the 
banquet hall and ballroom above 

Beneath the banquet hall is a theatre 
seating 1,000, and at the level of the 
main floor of the theatre the entire 
structure 1s traversed and in a manner 
bisected by a grand promenade twenty 
feet in width and 300 feet in length. 
This promenade brings the two lon 
wings of guest rooms in touch wit 
the central group and acts as a foyer 
from which are entered the theatre, four 
groups of private dining rooms, and 
opposite the theatre a large parlor, the 
projecting balcony of which overlooks 
the restaurant. The floor of the prome- 
nade is sixteen feet above sidewalk level. 
Beneath the promenade at the north 
end is. situate the formal social en- 
trance with attendant service rooms 
and hallway leading to passenger eleva- 
tors. Spaciously around the intersec- 
tion point of the axis of the promenade 
with the central axis of the grand-plan 
are grouped stairways, passenger eleva- 
tors, service elevators, service stairs, and 
other utilities. Within this group the 
service element is logically vertical. 
Elsewhere the circulation is mainly in 
the horizontal sense, as there are but 
three tiers of guest rooms. 

The two great wings, each 500 feet 
in length, contain the guest rooms. 285 
in number, to be hereinafter described. 
These two huge parallel masses act as 
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euardians of the inner courts, the gar- 
dens, and the more open structural ef- 
fects, protecting them against the heavy 
prevailing winds and insuring a large 
measure of quiet, a sense of retirement 
and relief from a busy and noisy world 
without. 

There remains to be considered an in- 
troductory group, placed within the open 
space bounded by the main guest wings 

1 
i 


« 


g 
and the formal social group, and lyin 
symmetrically along the main axis of th 
grand-plan. It is connected to the wings 
by means of open bridges over terraces, 


J 


> 


leading to elevators and stairways. This 
eroup constitutes the welcoming feature 
of a grandiose and most hospitable plan 

a plan based upon a rare sense of 
human nature, everywhere discernible 
lout the structure. 


roug! 

\t the western, or initial, beginning of 
the grand-plan, the parallel wings throw 
out minor wings of an enfolding char 
acter. Between these two wings lies a 


1 


large formal pool, on each side of which 
are the driveways for automobiles. For 
jinrikishas separate entrances and runs 
are provided through the main win; 
[he entrance feature of the cent 
group stands well back from the pool. 
(One ascends a few steps and enters a 
spacious vestibule, from which lead up 
ind down special stairways. A_ broad 
flight carries one to the main lobby 
from which one mav enter the lounges, 
the side wings, or directly ahead, the 
main restaurant. 
group contains tea rooms, library, roof 


\t higher levels the 


earden: and below, the executive offices, 
the bazaar, and the swimming pool. 
Beautiful form combinations and vistas 
make the interior treatment highly in- 
teresting and inviting. The level of the 
restaurant floor is seven feet above the 
sidewalk grade and nine feet below the 
grand promenade. The latter is reached 
from it by means of stairways, upper- 
level terraces or by elevators. 

It cannot too often be reiterated that 
the terrace idea is the key to the develop- 
ment of the plan in its entirety and that 
this idea, seized upon by the construc- 
tive creative imagination, and carried 
into logical and beautiful extension, re- 


veals the secret ot the serenity and joy 
ot this edifice. Nowhere is the sense of 
size oppressive, tor the eye finds interest 
everywhere. Thus the structure may 
truly be called epic, as one views its 
large simplicity of utterance and _rich- 
ness of well ordered detail. Peculiarly 


entrancing in this latter regard is the 


treatment of the lava within and without 
the structure I:verywhere its surface 
is wrought in intricate pattern. Con 
stantly varying in expression in accord 
with location, and so beautifully con- 
ceived and cut as to appear of it, in- 
tegral with it, not applied. The effect is 
of a continuous, velvety shimmer of lava 
surface 

\mong functional details are to be 


noted the system of external night 
hghting, organically incorporated = in 
large perforated units within © the 
masonry at carefully considered strate- 
vic points; the terraced bridges which 
seem to float; the sumptuous treatment 
ot the entrance to the social group; the 
recognition of the terminals of elevator 
shafts and of dumbwaiters. These lat 
ter utilitarian things are not hidden or 
denied, they are affirmed, as they should 
be. and add to the fullness and fidelity of 
expression Indeed, it seems to be but 


little unde od that fidelity to the finer 
truths inhering in material things is of 
the essence of ri mance, \nd this is a 
romantic edifice, heroic, dramatic and 
lvric in expression of function and of 
form. 

\ notable selection of local materials 
has been adopted for the external effects 
hand-made brick and hewn lava are 
chiefly used with a most interesting in 
terspersion of copper for the cornices 
and delicately worked copper roofs. All 
flat roofs are of concrete and are treated 
as gardens. 

The color effect is quiet, vet piquant. 
The bricks are buff, the lava greenish vel 
low with deep brown spots, the copper tur- 
quoise. Minor color effects are secured 
in various materials, while to all of these 
effects appertains the added charm of 
gardens, and distributed shrubs and 
flowers—all of which are daily cared 
for; and potted and vased effects are 
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THE ARCHITECT 


renewed as occasion 
changing 

The general construction ot the build- 
ing Is definitely based upon the rein- 
forced-concrete-slab idea, carried out by 
the architect theoretically and practically 


requires 


seasons suggest. 


to its limits, in a manner so novel, so 
logical, so convincing, as to be of the 
highest technical interest to those fami- 
liar with the general slab idea. Che 


specific application here has to do di- 
rectly with a flexible resistance to earth- 
quakes—developing shocks, undulations, 
oscillations, and twists, in action. 

The entire structure rests upon a layer 
of spongy soil, beneath which is found 
mud of undetermined depth. Short con 
crete piles are inserted in the upper layer, 
where required and as numerous as re- 
quired, capped by reintorced concrete 
slabs which receive their direct loads at 
calculated points. The entire structur 
thus rests upon a flexible foundation 
which is free to yield to the mutations of 
earthquake disturbance and come back to 
place again. 

By a system of distribution of steel 
rods everywhere the masonry superstruc 
ture is knitted thoroughly together in such 
wise as to render it yielding but resilient, 
hence secure against fracture or distor- 
tion. The slabs are as tenaciously vet 
flexibly adjusted to the vertical supports, 
and, where occasion requires, the slab sys- 
tem merges from the concept of lintel into 
that of cantilever. There is here so gen- 
erai a use of this latter method, on ac- 
count of its adaptability to projecting 
horizontal slabs otherwise unsupported 
and the resulting ease of creating unob- 
structed areas, that it may perhaps be de- 
scribed as in essence a reinforced-canti 
lever-slab-system. 

In the construction of all outer walls 
wooden forms were dispensed with; the 
outer layer of specially notched bricks, 
and the inside layer of hollow bricks, serv- 
ing as such. In the cavity between, rods, 
vertical and horizontal, were placed, and 
then the concrete filler, the wall thus be- 
coming a solid mass of varied materials, 
into which the floor slabs are so solidly 
tied as to take on the character of canti 


RAL RECORD 
levers, as conditions of disturbance might 
demand. 

(hus we have a structure almost liter- 
ally jand made—the use of machiner: 
having proved relatively inefhicient—a 
structure so solidly built of materials in- 
separably united as to possess all the vir- 
tues of a monolith, and yet so completely 
threaded through with steel fibres as to 
add the virtues of elasticity and resilience. 

Che policy of administration ot actual 
construction work upon the 
traditional habits of the Japanese skilled 
laborer and craftsman. ‘These active and 
tireless little men are so deft and nimble 
that results were most thorough, even 
though at first they required instruction 
in the use of materials with which they 
were not familiar. 

This structure, designed theoretical] 
and worked out practically to withstand 
distortion or fracture by earthquake, was 
put to the test while nearing completion in 
\pril, 1922, in broad daylight, during the 
heaviest temblor in point of severity 
Japan has known in fifty years. Wide 
destruction was wrought in the city of 
Tokyo. The shock was terrific. The 
Imperial was violently jolted. It visibly 
trembled, swayed and rocked in the up- 
heaval, and at its ending quietly steadied 
to position, free of distortion, rents or 
damage of any kind. 

So much for a system of construction 
altogether novel in conception and execu- 
tion, carried out by a strong, persistent 
mind, as imaginative in its insight into 
fundamental principles of engineering as 
in its profound insight into the romance 
of breathing life and beauty, humanity 
and spirit, into forms and materials other- 
wise helplessly inert. 

It is thus that the master mind works, 
to bring forth, out of the fabric of a 
dream, a fabric of enduring reality. 

As to the interior, a noteworthy fea- 
ture is the use of lava and brick in the 
grand promenade, the theatre, the restau- 
rant and the banquet hall. It was a happy 
thought to penetrate the interior with ma- 
terials of the exterior, thus giving a sense 
of enduring construction. 

The equipment is thorough and com- 
plete; electric heating, light and motive 


was based 
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isual telephone service, and a 
mechanical ventilation con 


power, the 
system ol 
stantly in use and so arranged as to de- 
liver cooler air in summer. 

All furniture, rugs and hangings of the 
public rooms are of special design, simple, 
strong and rich, partaking of the char- 
acter and specifically related to the forms 
of the structure in a fine play of poly- 
chrome. 

The guest room arrangement of the 
wings has been worked out to conserve 
space, concentrate conveniences and pre- 
serve a quiet etfect. “The rooms are not 
large, but are arranged and furnished to 
become sitting rooms; the beds are in ev! 
dence more as couches than as beds. The 
typical small room is 15 by 18, with a 6 
by 10 bathroom deducted. The typical 
large room is 15 by 22, bathroom similarly 
deducted. Average ceiling height 9 feet 
$+ inches The electric heating and in- 
direct lighting are combined in a standard 
attached to twin tables in the center of 
each room. These tables have a small 
writing table and a small tea table be 
neath them which may be removed to any 
part of the room, and, when not in use, 
may be returned to their places as part 01 
the central group. The electric heat is 
thus at the center of the room. The 
wardrobe is a built-in feature of each 
bedroom, and is designed to accommo- 
date a steamer trunk, a wardrobe trunk 
and two suit cases. It has ample hang- 
ing space for clothes, and the drawers 
of the old-fashioned dresser have been 
worked into this feature. There is stor- 
age space above it for purchases. <A 
feature of this wardrobe is a guest-box 
accessible from the corridor or the bed- 
room at the will of the guest. This 
guest-box also contains the telephone. 
\ full length mirror is placed against the 
side wall, and a small dressing table 
placed beside it. The central group of 
tables and this dressing table, together 
with an overstuffed easy chair or two, 
a light, wooden chair or two, and a 
hassock, are all the furniture of the 
room, except the couch-beds. It will be 
seen in this arrangement that great sim- 
plicity has been arrived at. An indi- 
vidual color scheme characterizes each 
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room. A specially designed rug to cor- 
respond ts upon the floor. The furniture 
covering, bed covers and window hang- 
ings are of the same stuff and color, and 
correspond in each case with the color 
note of the room. The color scheme 
ranges through the whole gamut of colot 
from quiet grays to bright rose and old 
blue or gold. The effect of the whole 
Is quiet and complete. Everywhere 
there is ample light. Privacy is insured 
hy the omission of the transom and the 
device of the guest box. Cross-ventila- 
tion 1s secured in every room and bath- 
room by means of forced draught acting 
through ducts and a series of square 
ventilators set in the corridor partition 
above the picture rail. These are easily 
adjusted for summer or winter use. 
Che corridor ceilings are all dropped be- 
neath the concrete slabs to make con- 
tinuous ducts, to which are connected the 
vertical vent shafts between every pair 
of rooms. These vertical shafts extend 
from basement to attic space and con- 
tain pipes and wiring, which are ac- 
cessible and free of the construction 
everywhere. 

The bathroom is an adjunct of the 
hedroom; in every case treated as a 
part of it. It is lined with ivory colored 
mosaic tiles, all external and internal 
corners curved. The bathtub is a sunken 
pool in the floor of the room, formed, 
with curved corners, of the same mosaic 
tile as the floor and walls. The room 
has a vaulted ceiling, and screened win- 
dows in the outer wall. The whole is 
drained and impervious to water in 
every part. The floor is electrically 
heated from below. 

The main corridors of the guest wings 
are six feet wide, exposing the brick- 
faced concrete piers that support the 
floor, giving to the whole the effect of a 
cloistered promenade. The corridors 
are artificially lighted through perforated 
metal screens set into the ceiling. The 
corridor floors are cork-tiled. The 
threshold has everywhere been elimi- 
nated. Where plaster has been used the 
walls are treated with ground pearl shell 
splashed on to a heavy coat of paint in 
the Japanese manner. All the windows 
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Looking Across Entrance Pool to Side Wing 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 
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The Main Promenade 
IMPERIAL HOTEL, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 
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in the building are screened, shaded and 
curtained. The wood, where used in the 
trimming, is throughout of Hokkaido 
oak, waxed. Outside each large room 1s 
a tiled balcony or terrace reached by low 
windows opening upon it. 
rooms, in each wing, for the storage of 
guests’ luggage, easily accessible at any 
time, are located next to the elevators 
on the general level. 

Thus an attempt has been made by 
this writer to set forth as clearly as may 
be the nature of a great work of archi- 
tectural art founded in this particular 
case upon the utilities associated with 
human needs, in its aspects of hotel life 
and administration; or, in another sense, 
the forms that have been caused by a 
luminous thought to arise in sublimated 
expression of these needs in visible 
forms of beauty. 

The true meaning of the word PRAC- 
TICAL is completely elucidated in this 
structure. For “practical” signifies ex- 
plicit and implicit human needs. Such 
needs run a wide gamut of desire, rang- 
ing from the immediately physical and 
material, gradually upward in_ series 
through the desires of emotional, intel- 
lectual and spiritual satisfactions. 

Thus we can understand how import- 
ant is the play of imagination; for 
imagination is distinct from intellect. It 
lies deeper in life, and uses intellect as 


». ¢ > 
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a critical executive instrument where- 
with to carry its visions of reality into 
reality itself, while determining its qual- 
ity of procedure, at every stage. Other- 
wise intellect would dominate imagina- 
tion, and pervert its ends. 

Thus what we call art and what we 
call science are indissoluble within a 
masterful imagination. But imagination 
must be free to act in true accord with 
need and with desire as fundamental 
human traits; and intellect must be dis- 
ciplined by the will to act in accord with 
imagination’s fine desires. But for this 
initiative, and to tnis end, man’s spirit 
must be free: unimpeded by irrelevant 
inhibitions. The vision of the free spirit 
ever seeks to clarify, to amplify what we 
call the commonplace. It sees within the 
so-called commonplace the elements of 
sublimity. Thus the architect who com- 
bines in his being the powers of vision, 
of imagination, of intellect, of sympathy 
with human need and the power to in- 
terpret them in a language vernacular 
and true—is he who shall create poems 
in stone, consonant with the finer clear- 
ing thought of our day, and the days of 
our expectancy. 

In this regard the Imperial Hotel 
stands unique as the high water mark 
thus far attained by any modern architect. 
Superbly beautiful it stands—a_ noble 
prophecy. 
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gPHE MISSES MASTERS’ SCHOOL, DOBBS FERRY, N. Y. 
Cram and Ferguson, Architects 
Ihe photographs of the Misses Masters’ School reproduced in our February issue 
did scant justice to an interesting piece of work We are glad to present a new 


beautiful photographs by Paul J. Weber, in which 


} 1 


set of views engraved from very 
or, light, and shade 


due attention has been given to composition, col 
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Class Room Wing from Terrace 


THE MISSES MASTERS’ SCHOOL, DOBBS FERRY, N. Y. 


Cram and Ferguson, Architects. 
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Principal Entrance 
THE MISSES MASTERS’ SCHOOL, DOBBS FERRY, 


Cram and Fergusot Architects 
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View in Libs 
® THE MISSES MASTERS’ SCHOOL, DOBBS FERRY, N. Y, 
Cram and Ferguson, Architects 
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Sout Terrace 


LONG HOUSE, WILTON, CONNECTICI 
[homas H. Ellett, Architect 
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Entrance Hall 
LONG HOUSE, WILTON, CONNECTICUT. 
Thomas H. Ellett, A: 
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MISAPPREHENSIONS CONCERN- 
ING GOTHIC ‘ARCHITECTURE 


By Charks H. Moore 


HiIeN early in the last century the 
modern interest in what 1s called 
Gothic Architecture arose, there 
Was no exact knowledge of any archi 
tecture of the middle ages anywhere in 
lurope rom the advent of the Italian 
Renaissance, the many varieties of West 
ern [European building then extant had 
heen lumped together in one agglomera- 
tion and frowned on as uncouth prod- 
ucts of the barbarism that had followed 
the break-up of the ancient civilization. 
But toward the close of the eighteenth 
century an antiquarian interest in things 
mediaeval was awakened, which at length 
gave rise to a literature, both Continental 
and Lnglish, that has obscured the sub- 
ject by fixing attention on details and 
ignoring fundamental principles of struc- 
ture. This literature is now voluminous, 
ind the books all virtually agree in divid- 
ing mediaeval architecture into two cate- 
gories, called respectively Romanesque 
and Gothic. By Romanesque is meant 
everything with round arches, and. by 
Gothic everything with pointed arches. 
But discriminating 
monuments will show that they can by 
no means be thus properly classified. 
With the so-called Romanesque we are 
not now concerned, but what in current 
usage 1s known as Gothic, calls for some 
examination, because it is made to include 
a style of wholly distinctive character, 
that needs to be disengaged from all other 
styles, namely, the architecture of the Ile- 
l'rance of the twelfth century, which 
alone manifests this character, and which 
[ conceive to be the true Gothic art. 
The structural nature of this architec- 
differentiates it fundamentally from 
all other, and, in its full development, 
makes the building to consist of an or- 
ganic skeleton of piers, arches, and but- 
tresses supporting vaults of an entirely 


observation of the 


new kind—the stability of the whole de- 
pending on an equilibrium of active 
forces, which is unique in building. In 
this architecture, walls exist only as cur- 
tains and spandrels. As curtains they are 
confined to the ground story and to the 
screens that shut off the triforium. 
Knough remains of the beginnings of 
this style to show that it grew gradually 
and experimentally out of the organic 
Romanesque, 1. e., that type of round- 
arched mediaevi i] building that had vault- 
ing on groin ribs, with supports logically 
‘lated to the ribs. It was the recasting 
and perfecting of this Romanesque sys- 
tem, and not the mere use of the pointed 
arch in openings, that brought into being 
the stvle of the Ile-de-France; as is 
clear from the use made of it in extant 
remains of the earliest buildings in which 
the new principles of structure are incip- 
iently manifest. In these primitive works 
it is plain that the pointed arch was first 
employed on account of its advantages in 
vault construction. For in openings the 
round arch survived, as the monuments 
show, long after the new vaulting and its 
supporting system were far advanced, and 
even virtually perfected. Thus the 
French art was a creative evolution from 
inmost structure; the character of the ex- 
ternal parts being a consequence of the 
internal organism. The evolution begins 
with the shaping and adjusting of the ribs 
of the vault so as to diminish and to 
concentrate thrusts; and with corre- 
sponding improvements in the composi- 
tion of the piers, giving compactly 
grouped supports logicaly related to the 
vault members. The internal develop- 
ments are accompanied by external ones 
culminating in the flying buttress, at first 
concealed beneath the aisle roof, but at 
length sprung frankly over it. Then the 
windows and portals are gradually en- 
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larged, and sometimes pointed— as in the 
choir of Paris—until the walls, now seen 
to be no longer needed, are completely 


and the building stands torth, 


1 


a mag Ct stone skeleton enclosed with 
vlass—as at .\miens, Rheims and Beau 
Vals. 

In ist to this unique Trench art, 
all other pointed architecture in [europe 
proceeds, in one form or another, on the 
ancient es of walled building, with no 
tenden to develop a skeleton system. 
\ semblance of such a system appears, 
indeed i great variety of forms, in 
man the other pointed styles; but 
s govern Vv no consistent principles 
and is manifestly an unintelligent imita 
tion of the French art. For however 
change superficial appearance by ap 


plication of members pertaiming to skele 
ton construction, the building remains in 
‘ality the old type of walled structure 
lor the French system we may take 
a bay of the nave of Amiens, a 
ment in which every quality of the per 
We should look 
vaulting, because, as to struc 
ture, everything else is a consequence of 
the rib skeleton of the vault, as will ap- 
pear. We see that each vault compart- 
ment has on plan the form of an oblong 
axis 


monu 


tected stvie 


appears. 
first at the 


rectangle, with its long running 
transversely to the nave; and that the 
ribs are independent arches springing 
from upright shafts incorporated with 


the great piers that rise from the pave- 
ment. We find six ribs in each bay—two 
spanning the nave transversely, two span- 
ning it diagonally, and two spanning the 
narrow sides of the rectangle, and thus 
running longitudinally, or parallel with 
the long axis of the building. No other 
ribs occur in the French vaulting of the 
great age. These ribs are all pointed, 
but they vary in acuteness according to 
their spans, in order that their crowns 
may be nearly at the same level, save in 
cases where exigencies that cannot be dis- 
cussed here have to be met. 

It should be noticed that the longitudi- 
nal ribs do not spring from the same 
level as that from which the transverse 
and diagonal, or groin, ribs spring, but 
from points much higher up—heing 


’ 
SL1ite \ ( I val Lhe os 
: ; ‘ Bs 
porting shatts his stilting of the long 
' ’ 
tudinal » IS I Ca i Mportance I 
V means Of It the thrusts of the vauit 
aR! USN aha. anced Reese 
are gathered on tile pet where Clie Ca 
] ; ] ] +] Ris 
ec effectively met Dy 1c flying 1 Css 
» 1d resent] ik Ce 
] ¢ ¢ ] loot +} ] 
(On this strong rib skeleton the cells 
f the vault rest the contormations 
‘ ; ; ; 
the cells are irregular, and are dete 


forms and adjustments 
the ribs, to W ch they have to be shape 
It will be seen that their surfaces ar 


arching of the 


masonry of which they are compose 
gether with the arching of the vault 
mm the springing to the crown lhe 

arching from rib to rib is more marked 


lan in others, and in places 


may hardly appear at all. It should be 
tice that in the lateral cells winding 
surfaces, like those of a plowshare, are 
venerated [his is a consequence of thi 


concentration of thrusts on the line of thx 


pier, elles ted by the stilting of the longi 


tudinal rib. Irregularities of surface nat 
urally arise, of course, in all vaulting 


where the principle of 
halt 


this 


interpenetrating 
evlinders 
Irench 


is departed from; but in 
vaulting they are peculiar 
and distinctive, and arise naturally as the 
vault 1s shaped to the rib skeleton. 

Coming now to the shaft supports, we 


see that the great piers are compound 


and that on the ground story” they 
each consist of a great round. col 
umn with four engaged shafts, which 
carry respectively the ribs of the aisle 
vaulting, the sub-orders of the great 


archivolts, and the transverse rib of the 
high vaulting. It will be that this 
tall shaft has no capital on the ground 
story, but that it continuously to 
the springing of the transverse rib of 
the high vault, which it carries, and there, 
of course, its capital. It is 
worthy of note here, that in the nave of 
Rheims, the logic of the system is violated 
by the placing of a capital at this point, 
although there is no arch here to be car- 
ried. We see next, in the pier of Amiens 
that a smaller shaft on each side of the 
tall one, starts from the great capital of 
the ground story, to carry the groin ribs 


seen 


rises 


recely es 
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uljoining compartments of the 
vaulting, while a still smaller one, 

( ( side, rests on the = tritorium 

‘ vy al reaches to the higher pot 
m which the longitudinal rib springs 


thus a log Cal relationship be 


shatts ot the 


| ere - 


tween the 


vaulting. = It how 
ever, that the vault ribs are not whol] 
supported by the shatt thie 
find support in the main body of the pier 
] U in ditferent degrees he 
( »is carried by the shatt that 
n the pavement, the diagona 
rib gets more support in the 
nan lumn, but the longitudinal rib 
ted in a peculiar manner wl 
nust be explained Phis rib does 
0 ectly from the capit 
e usual way It springs out 
( e skeleton arch which forms part ot 
he tracerv of the head of the meni . 
\nd it does so because its span is such 
hat the intrados at the springing ts 


retreat of the shaft, and so the roll mould 


he skeleton arch 1s what springs 


direct from the shaft. It should be 
understood that in the perfected Frencl 
ystem., as we have it in the nave o 
\miens, there being no wall in the clere 
sto the longitudinal rib is also the 


the opening. 
It will be that the 
pier are graduated in magnitude conform 
ihly with their respective functions—the 
great 


shafts of the 


seen 


larger one bearing the transverse 
ih, the next in size taking the groin rib, 
ind the smallest answering to the long 
tudinal rib in the manner just described. 
lhe longitudinal rib, in this skeleton con 
struction, being, as I have said, the archi 
volt of the opening, appears on the out 
side of the building as well as within, and 
is therefore furnished with a shaft on 
the outside corresponding with the one 
These small shafts are for the 
eve more than for actual function, since 
the main support of the longitudinal rib 
s the main body of the pier. 

The buttress system was, unhappily. 
remodelled in a later style, save for one 
member of the series on each side of the 
nave, next the transept, which appears to 
have retained its original form. and con- 


nside. 





y 
) 


/ 


sisi i wa ectanyvuilal 1¢ sta i- 
Y avalls the espond ot the aisle 0 
which, indeed, it 1s an integral part, and 
irried up to a great height above the 
isle root, from it spring a pair ol 


which are 
pier where 
hrusts of the vaulting are gathered. 


Returning for a moment to the interior 


tresses 


ought to bear on the the 


few further details may be noticed, 


which are peculiar to the French art. It 
will be seen that the great capitals of 
the ground story are compound in con- 
formitv with the shaft svstem, each of 
hem having a large member to crown 
he great column, and a small engaged 
me for each of the small shafts. It will 


small ones 


‘tr smaller diameters, 


are propo! - 

ned in height to the 
and that thus their supy 
hrough the lower par 
h 


t porting shafts have 
he carried up t t 
order to reac 


i the great capital in 


composition 1s one o1 
summate beauty, as well as of struc- 


lhe twelfth century French 


hem Phe whole 


tural LOGIC. 
fine concave outline, its 
square and the thoroughly lithic 
expression of its simple living foliation, 
f tl architectural objects 


is one of the 
ever produced; and the entire pier ts, | 


capital, with its 


abacus, 


finest 


thin] 
Cid 


<, a supreme achievement of the 
l-rench genius. 

\s an example of 
pointed architecture 
kinds, 1s essentially 
ing inorganic walled building—we 
comparison the nearly contem- 


Lincoln, a work com- 


other mediaeval 
which, though of 
all alike in be- 
may 


many 


take for 
poraneous nave of 
monly ranked among the finest in Eng- 
land Here we find a widely different 

which a skeleton system 1s 
irrationally simulated, as the most cur- 
sory observation ought to show. We see 
first, that the vaulting is complicated by 
the introduction of superfluous members, 
while vet one of the most important parts 
of an organic skeleton, the longitudinal 
rib, is wanting. The superfluous mem- 
superfluous because without neces- 
sary function—are, a ridge rib, a tierceron 
hetween the transverse rib and the groin 
rib, another between the groin rib and 
the ribless wall arch, and a short liern 
connecting the tierceron with the ridge 


structure, in 


1 . 
ners 
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rib. The clerestory is heavily walled, but 
the openings are large, and there is a 


clerestory passage in the thickness of the 
wall, so that the openings, with their di- 
viding members, are in two planes. but 
the in the wall can 
not exist in a true skeleton structure, be- 
cause there is no wall in the clerestory. 

It should be noticed that the 
longitudinal arch of the vault 
stilted, therefore there is no concentra- 
tion of the vault thrusts. The form of 
this arch is semi-elliptical, like that the 
Norman vaulting of Durham. ‘he con- 
formations of the vault surfaces are nat- 
urally irregular, but they are not such 
from a logical rib system, like that 


cierestory passage 


ribless 


Is not 


ot 


as 
result 
of Amiens. 

Coming now to the upright suy 
we find that the pier, as a continuous com 
pound member starting from the pave 


OTrts,. 
I 


ment, with shafts logically related to the 
ribs of the vault, does not exist hus 
the ground story system has no organic 
connection with the superstructure by 


members common to both. ‘The supports 
here consist of large round columns sur- 


rounded with small shafts related to the 


arch orders of the great arcades only. 
The upper shaft system, being distinct 
from the lower, rests on corbels fixed in 


the arcade spandrels at a_ considerable 
distance above the ground story imposts. 
The shafts are merely ornamental, being 
too small for any structural function, and 
there are only three in each group. On 


them are seemingly gathered five great 


vault ribs, which have to interpenetrate 
at their springing so that only one mem- 


ber of the mouldings of each rib stands 
free at the impost, while the two other 
| 


ribs—one on each side between the groin 
rib and the wall arch—die away in the 


wall far above the vault impost. 

On the outside, a shallow buttress 
stands against the aisle wall, but does not 
rise above it. It is crowned with a steep 
gable, backed by a short bit of buttress, 
from which a weak single flying buttress, 
close to the aisle roof, springs, and 
brought to bear against the clerestory 
wall. It is thus ineffective, and the vault 
thrusts are taken for the most part by 
the ponderous walls. I have likened the 


is 
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nave of Lincoln, in point of structure, to 
that of Durham. ‘The two are essentially 
the same in principle; and it will be found 
on proper examination, that all so-called 
english Gothic architecture is in reality 
unchanged Norman Romanesque in struc- 
tural character. 


The French art stands by itself, and 
therefore to avoid confusion it should 
have a name to itself. As for the pro 


priety of calling it Gothic, discussion will 
be futile till some common understand 
ing of the proper meaning of this term 1s 
reached. Hitherto litthe consideration 
with fruitful result has been given to this 
matter. In its present widely inclusive 
architectural acceptation, it conveys no 
definite meaning. It arose, as is. well 
known, out of the ancient Roman habit 
of calling everything barbaric that was not 
Roman, a habit that survived with the 
Italians of the Renaissance, who used the 
word Gothic in the sense of barbaric and 
applied it to all mediaeval art. But no 
Iuropean art of the Middle Ages was a 
product of barbarian Goths. For al 
though the Teutonic peoples known as 
Goths were barbarians when they first 
came in contact with the Komans, they 


were profoundly transformed in charac 
ter under Roman influence. In Italy and 
(;aul, where the was e€x- 
tensively fused with that of the ] 
who were heirs of the ancient culture, 1 
oT nature was subdued, and 
twelfth century this fusion had pr 
in the Ile-de France, the 
civilization and culture. 
If a name to convey a definite 
meaning, it must stand for a thing marked 
off from other things by a distinctive char 
acter. The French art alone among the 
architectures of Middle Ages in 
Western Europe is, as we have seen, thus 
marked off, and since it derives its pecu- 
liar character from what was contributed 
by the Gothic element in the French 
genius—an element which gave the new 
creative spirit—it may, I think, be prop- 
erly called Gothic. While for the widely 
inclusive polyglot of other mediaeval 
building to which the pointed arch is 
common, but in which the Gothic genius 
is manifested but partially and imper- 
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fectly, if at all, the term pointed may 
serve well enough, as | said long ago. 
for more specific designation of each of 
the other many varieties of pointed build- 
ing, the terms [:nglish Pointed, Italian 
Pointed, Burgundian Pointed, Norman 
Poimted and so forth, would be proper. 
This would avoid the confusion that now 
beclouds the subject. 

for right apprehension of the French 
Gothic ideal, it is necessary to realize that 
no monument of the stvle was ever com- 
pleted according to one original scheme. 
Not one of them 1s homogeneous in char- 
acter. Style was ever changing, and parts 
were built at ditferent times as resources 
were forthcoming, and always in accord- 
ance with what was in vogue at the time 
when the work was done. Thus it not 
seldom happens that the whole history of 
Gothic architecture, from its beginning to 
its decline, may be studied in a single 
building. The cathedral of Amiens itself 
atfords an illustration of this, and it will 
be worth while briefly to notice some of 
the ditferent phases of stvle that appear 
in the monument as it has come down to 
us. Taking the interior first, the part that 
immediately followed the nave is the tran- 
sept, in which the general scheme of the 
nave is reproduced, save for the vault 
over the crossing—which exhibits a strik- 
ing departure from the principles of early- 
mature Gothic vaulting. Complications 
f structure akin to those that we have 
‘bserved in the vaulting of the nave of 
Lincoln appear, and show an influence 
from England, of which there are many 
indications in the later Gothic art of 
l‘rance. 

The choir still follows the nave in its 
general features, save for one important 
particular in which it departs widely from 
it, nameiy, the elimination of the triforium 

for this is the result of the scheme 
idopted here by which light is admitted 
through the triforium arcade. The tri- 
forium of a French Gothic building is 
necessarily dark because, being the space 
between the aisle vaulting and the lean-to 
timber roof that covers it, no light gains 
access. But in this case, in order to get 
light through the arcade, the lean-to roof 
is omitted, and a series of low hipped 
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roofs, one over each bay of the aisle, sub- 
stituted—the screen wall, normally sepa- 
rating the triforium from the triforium 
passage, being replaced by glazed open- 
ings. If light were needed here, the ra- 
tional way to obtain it would be to bring 
down the clerestory openings to the level 
of the former triforium string. By this 
elimination of the triforium, the building 
is in reality reduced to two stories, and 
the bringing down of the clerestory open- 
ings would properly express this fact. 
There is, however, no need for light here, 
for the whole interior 1s superabundantly 
lighted by the vast clerestory and aisle op- 
enings. The triforium stage of the choir 
is thus an architectural simulation, which 
marks a departure from the principles of 
the French art in its integrity. There is 
also noticeable in this choir, an ornamental 
redundancy in the introduction of crock- 
eted gables over the arches of the arcades, 
and in the multiplication of mullions and 
tracery in the clerestory. But these are 
only first steps in the direction of orna- 
mental excess that reaches its fulness in 
the so-called Flamboyant style. 

I:xternally, the flying buttresses of the 
choir depart equally from the structural 
and ornamental character of Gothic art in 
its prime, as it appears in the original but- 
tress system of the nave described above. 
Instead of the two solid arches of the 
buttress of that system, we have only one 
solid arch here, with a skeleton arch 
springing out of it, in Flamboyant tash- 
ion, and carrying an open ramp arcade. 

The west front—in the main a work of 
the mid-thirteenth century—already be- 
come somewhat florid, is vet alive with 
the finer Gothic spirit. It is, however, 
disfigured in the upper parts by Flam- 
bovant interpolations, and by the tracery 
of the great circular opening. Thus 
\miens is far from being a homogeneous 
work, and this is the case, in varying 
degrees, with all other Gothic monuments. 
\mong those which are most alike in 
stvle are Chartres and Rheims, but even 
these show parts belonging to different 
epochs, and differing widely in stvle. 

Right apprehension of the nature of 
Gothic architecture requires that all these 
things should be realized. 
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per 6,079 of population; the per capita 
construction amounted to $69.40: work 
planned by architects, 78.8 per cent. 

In the Middle Atlantic States (last 
ern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jer 
sey, Maryland, Delaware, District of Co 
lumbia, Virginia and the Carolinas ) there 
were 832 architects, 1 for each 17,557 
of population; per capita construction, 
$33.47; work planned by architects, 53.1 
per cent. 

In the Pittsburgh District (Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virgimia, Ohio, Ken 
cicky and Tennessee) there were 932 
architects, 1 firm for each 16,553. of 


pulation; per capita construction, 
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$37.04; percentage of work by archi- 
tects, 48.8. 

In the Central West (Illinois, Indiana, 
lowa, Wisconsin, Southern Michigan, 
Missouri and Eastern Kansas) there 
were 2,112 architects, 1 per 10,547 of 
population; per capita construction, 
$43.58; work planned by architects, 58.4 
per cent. 

In the Northwest ( Minnesota, the Da 
kotas and Northern Michigan) there 
were 210 architects, ] per 194 44 »f pop- 
ulation; per capita construction, $19.64; 
percentage of work planned by architects, 
Woks 
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The “skyscraper” 1s, or ve: surely Ss. We s bu lodging 





its ultimate form, will th issue, avo iw the probl get 
The Chicago ne \merica’s chiet con- i I on the ultimate solut pat 
z tribution to the world’s — scraper No! he gothicized ofti yul 
Tribune architecture Correctly mw 1s perhaps even less satistviu vy thar that 
Competition treated, the. office yuild treated bv classicists ot the D. H. Burnhan 
g of steel with its school iF ist Cases s but ; enlarge 
umerable Ste es SOa ed val cathe t su led i 
gy heave ward s the nos ipprop ate ex nt in\ to | } ta 
IreSsiol ( the rie aspirations ind igh erous offices 
deals of the great ition whicn gave yirt Architecturally the SK crap is ) 
oO it vet assumed a dis ctiy Acte iit ug 
The day has passed when we can rest structurally it is the most stupendous 
content with the stock solution, consisting ition since Brunelleschi’s dor In recer 
of Corinthian order tor the three lowest Vears great nterest has been awakened by 
floors, Ionic for the top two, and twenty or two architectural competitions. The first ot 
thirty unadorned stories of steel sash and these was the competition r the choice « 
terra-cotta sandwiched in between. We by architect tor the new Capitol for the Stat 
no means today regard with the same satis t Nebraska That truly great scholar and 
faction as of yore McKim, Mead = and artist, M1 Bertrar Grosvenor Goodhue 
White’s New York Municipal Building. In was awarded first prize, and the announce: 
maculately detailed though it is, it appears ment of his name as that of successful ¢ 
to fall short of the Ideal among the vari petitor awakened great hopes in the n 
ous solutions of the “skyscraper” problem. of all who are acquainted with his wor 
York and Sawyer, with others of this gen Our disappointment was great when we saw 
eration, have produced office buildings of the drawings and realized that the designer 
merit, and Mr. Platt has given us an edifice in his striving toward “something new,” had 
of great dignity and admirable detail in the almost entirely sacrificed beauty t rigi- 
Cleveland Leader News Building Despite nality 
this, the Classic does not seem to be the The second competition arose when. the 
‘last word” in the way of a covering for the Chicago Tribune desired to obtai i desigi 
nakedness of the steel structure And thi tor the world’s most beautiful office build 
Gothic? What of it? We have all paused ing \gain our hopes are raised. We feel 
to gaze in rapt admiration at the magnifi that something of matchless merit, of 
cent proportions and beautiful detail of Cass beauty and originality must re 
Gilbert’s Woolworth Building. In some sort competition 
we have admired the Bush Terminal, and [The awards are made. 
have been greatly interested in certain First prize—A most creditable exercise 
dwart “Woolworths” which we have seen the Gothic mode of treatment for an offic: 
But surely the multiplication of highly or building. In some ways beautiful, certain 
nate flying buttresses and other features impressive, and quite a scholarly essay in 
which should be structural, in heavily rein most hackneyed style The very name o 
forced terra-cotta; the enormous gargoyles its designer is sufficient guarantee of its 
wonderfully designed and fearfully made, scholarly character \fter all, though, can 


hundreds of feet above the vision of mortal this be said to be a design for the most 
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veautiful office building in the world? Is Van of a movement toward the new cor! ep- 
it not rather, merely one more pleasing tion of the problem of the modern office 
suilding amongst others equally meritori- building. Despite the apparent near-sight 
ous? Can it even compare with the Wool edness of those who were responsible for 
vorth Building: the final award in this instance, we cannot 
Second prize Before we finished writing but believe that posterity will have reason 
h above alter seeing photographs or sev tor gratituce to the ( rr bi | = 
eral of the designs submitted, we were hand ing this competition re contid that 
ed a cCOp\ o! the “Architectural Record” the second prize des 1) vill have } i 
vith its inspiring article by Louis Sullivan effect upon our designers, coming at a critical 
ipon this very subject While we do not time as it does, when we are thoroughly 
vy anv means agree with many of Mr. Sulh “fed up” with the old method of “dressing 
an’s “spiritual” arguments, and have never our steel buildings, that throug ts influ 
fully understood either his psychology or his ence will be born a really distinctiy a truly 
eories on Architecture, vet we would give \merican, Architecture 
i heartv amen to his claims for the super H. H ) K 
Vy oO the second p re design 
Here America, personified for the momet 1 Las a 
he jury of award, had her grand oppor pice iy : 
; : ait ig stan Ronald H. Pe Secre 
it We beheve wit our whole heart on a al 
it Elel Saarinen’s design tor the ne The Summer Snieidcuaate aes 
ding of the Chicago Tribune is the near School at i ee : 


to America’s Ideal as set forth by an Fontainebleau 


] sul r St 

rachee 
their signed ap tions 
. ~ ! 
Idealism Z oe 
8 Cte ‘ ‘ le so that steams eserva- 
Vitio 
‘ ' S 

A cniration S i ‘ ‘ ( 
\\ the building pro t ill 


\n old, and very academic, friet 


ds me that this design cannot 
a 


rrect Decause 


ROWNING MOTIF.” no horizor 


rreak the vertical up-sweep. Why 
; , 


e be Indeed, how could thers 

rica s ispirat s Wat | treed 
t ind civilizatio oO 1 he Id 

inus save the clouds of heave 





Ve \ Ss ) iv reat nt 
fruly our Finnish friend has Ived t : 
; ; School wall be ] rom June 25th to Septem- 
lem in his beautiful emphasis upon ve - . i 
iy. Te mee be all weeny, accundng OS OE EEE a 
tereotyped iles of art, but, to para a . 
creat Webster But. gentlemer \ applicatior I ( Ss s ne 
the jury, LOOK AT IT! anes not fy stating whee: 
It inds quite ilone n its grandeu \ll vith who and v long the , idate 7 
ther designs: 2 skyscraper a Ria studied; ar is note should be supplemented 
see! nut feeble strivings toward th f possible i lette t recom it om 
il vhen compared with this master work the direct of the - ol stit t 
giant in architecture which the candidate has studi 
Finally, after a long and close observation All applications should be made for archi- 
he American people, I am forced to the tects, to Mr. Whitney Warren, care Beaux 
lusion that they are supremely and \rts Institute of Design, 126 East 73th Street, 
arily san Starrett and Van Vleck, New York; for painters and sculptors, to Mr. 
hose newer work has been so admirably ernest Peixotto, care the Mural Painters, 215 
V1 ind commented upon mm ae recent West 57th Street, New York The American 
1K ot the “Record,” are already in the headquarters of the school are in the Nati mal 
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Arts Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New 
York, to which all business matters connected 
with the 

By reason of the low cost, made possible 
the 
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school should be addressed. 
by 
French authorities, the summer session ot 
Fontainebleau School of \rts is 
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